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RUINS OF LOUGIIR.KA ABBEY, COUNTY GAIAVAY. 



Loughrea Abbey was founded about the year 1300, by 
Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, for Carmelites or White- 
friars. At the period of the suppression of monastic in- 
stitutions, it was granted to Richard, Earl of Clanrickard, 
and his heirs for ever. The style of the building is that in 
general fashion at the period to which we have referred 
as the date of its erection. The ruins are interesting : — 
" Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empires might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre" — Grey. 



BOTANY—THE WILD MOUNTAINS OF 
ROUNDSTONE, CUNNEMAUA 

Sir — The great variety of plants which J see neglected 
of those wild mountains of Roundstone, in Cunnemara, 
prompts me to trouble you with this letter, and among 
them are the Mediterranean heath (Erica Mediterrana) 
which was not known to be a native of Ireland, until lately 
discovered by Mr M , of the College Botanic Gar- 
den, Dublin. The maiden hair fern, which is one of the 
most beautiful and rarest of our native plants, only'was 
found on the island of Arran, in the Galway bay, un- 
til it was discovered here growing on the crevices and base 
of a rock which overhangs Bulard Lake. I have found 
here the white variety of the Mensiazia Palafolia that was 
gcerched for 60 often by botanists ; and that on the side 
of a mountain, remote from any of its own species. It 
seems to be an old plant by its straggling appearance, the 
blossom is perfectly white, the calyx red, and the under 
side of the leaves of the plant are white, like the red va- 
riety. 
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I believe there is no part of Ireland where such a variety 
of moss may be found as here, and in no other part of this 
island did I see such a variety of sea-weeds as are driven 
ashore in this neighbourhood ; in fact, the flowers are left 
here heedlessly to decay without the knowledge of a bo- 
tanist. " W. Mac . 



A3IOR PATRIAE. 

The love of our country — an attachment to the land of 
our fathers— is a feeling which grows to maturity under all 
climates, and it is always in the manliest minds that it 
takes the deepest root. *What but this feeling arms the 
true patriot in the defence of its freedom, and makes 
crowds troop round him, willing to share its fate and to 
die or conquer in its cause ? Even the savage clings to 
his nntive soil, however barren, and disdains to barter his 
independence. There is no nobler answer on record 
than that which was given by a Canadian chief to some 
Europeans who would have "bribed him to give up his pa- 
trimony. " We were born," said he, " upon this spot ; 
our fathers are buried here ; — shall we then say to the 
bones of our fathers, rise up, and go with us to a strange 
land V 

In this respect there is something wrong as it regards 
Ireland. No people possess a greater love of couitry than 
they do, and yet how many thousands of them do we see 
annually expatriating themselves to foreign climes, to seek 
in distant lands that encouragement which they cannot ex. 
pect at home. Irish landlords will, it is hoped, be awaken- 
ed to their real interest ; it depends upon them to make 
their native land happy, productive, and powerful. 
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THE BROTHERS. 

" The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done.'* 

Goldsmith. 

During the winter of the year 18 — , I was residing at 
the house of a farmer of the better class, in a remote 
country parish. The master was an intelligent man, who 
had evidently ^been reared in a higher sphere than that 
he now moved in ; for at times traces of more cultivated 
manners would break through the rusticity that associa- 
tion with the lower orders gives j but these evidences of a 
higher caste were involuntary— they had grown with his 
growth, and were not exhibited from a vain wish of letting 
his hearers know he had seen better days ; on the con- 
trary, he never repined, but was most thankful to Provi- 
dence, saying " that the independence flowing from honest 
industry was sweet indeed.'* He had a large family ; the 
elder son was not at home during my sojourn ; the two 
next were apprenticed ; two girls, of nine and six, with a 
little curly headed rogue of three years old, were under 
the care of their mother — a quiet industrious woman 

When weary of reading and the solitude of my cham- 
ber, I frequently joined the family circle of my host, who 
usually assembled in their clean kitchen, around the am- 
ple hearth, upon which blazed a huge turf fire. On the 
most comfortable side was placed a large chair for the 
master, a smaller one for the mistress, and low stools for 
the children. The opposite side was sometimes occupied 
by the servants, but not often, as they were generally em- 
ployed; but there was frequently some old follower or 
privileged person staying at the house, who smoked 
his pipe, or told his tale from that corner, or listened in 
wondering admiration to the anecdotes of the " strange 
gentleman, an' lowersha, it was a fine thing to hear him 
talkin*, the Heavens may bless him, an' as asy to speak to 
him as iv he was the lik iv oursels." 

One night when the east wind was blowing keenly, and 
snow was rapidly clothing all objects in its lustrous man- 
tle, we were gathered around the cheerful fire. In the 
midst of the joyous laughter and prattle of the little boy, 
we heard a loud shout from the direction of the public 
road, which was not far off! While we were debating what 
it could mean, another cry, as if for help-, followed. 

"Some accident has happened," said the farmer, turn- 
ing to the servant man, **go, Tom, and see what it is; if 
there is any person in distress they are welcome to the 
shelter of my roof.'* 

The servant went out, and in a very short time re- 
turned, accompanied by a man in the tattered and faded 
garb of a soldier ; a green shade over his eyes, and the 
manner of his walking told us he was nearly blind. The 
servant said he had found him sinking down on the road 
side. The poor man was placed in a comfortable seat, 
and the kind hostess gave him some warm drink ; after a 
little he was able to eat, and said he found himself much 
better, and he blessed the Almighty, and them, for his de- 
liverance from death ; adding, that if he had remained 
out much longer he could not have lived. 

" I wonder," I remarked, " you ventured to travel on 
such a night, and your sight so bad as it appears." . 

° Indeed, Sir," he replied, " it is, I may say, gone, for I 
can't see much except in bright sunshine ; but I was striv- 
ing to make the best of my way to some place of shelter, 
being refused at many of the houses I passed, because, Sir, 
I had no money." 

" May God forgive them that'd turn any creature out 
such a night as this," exclaimed the mistress. 

" By your dress I'd suppose you belonged to the army," 
said the farmer. 

" I did for a great many years," replied the stranger. 
"It's not possible," resumed the farmer, " they dis. 
charged you without some allowance." 

" I have a pension," said the other, " but wfien I found 
my sight failing, I left England to go to my native place ; 
I'm a long time travelling from Dublin; I was ill on the 
way, and at a house where I lodged two nights ago, I was 
robbed of some clothes, and all the money I had. It is 
near two months to the next quarter; God only knows 
what Tm to do until then ; but I deserve it all, and'more," 



" If we were all treated according to our "merits," inter- 
rupted the farmer, " we'd have another story to tell ; but 
you must talk no more to-night, you want rest; to-mor- 
row, please God, you'll be better able to tell us some of 
your adventures." 

Tears of gratitude coursed each other down the poor 
soldier's care-worn cheeks, as the kind mistress led him to 
a comfortable bed. 

Next day the soldier was much better. I had some 
conversation with, and found him possessed of intelligence 
more than his apparent rank in life promised. He was 
most thankful and grateful to his benevolent entertainers, 
and above all to the Great Being who implants those hu- 
mane feelings in the human breast. The farmer was from 
home all day, but at night, when we were again collected 
around the social fire-side, the soldier asked his host's per- 
mission to give us a brief sketch of his story ; it was rea- 
dily granted, and he thus began :— 

" My parents were in a very respectable line of life, but 
at my father's death, which happened when I was young, 
my mother was left with a very limited income to support 
and educate two sons, of whom I was the eldest. How- 
ever, being a prudent woman, she got on better than was 
expected, and when able to fill it I was promised a situa- 
tion by a friend of the family. My mother early incul- 
cated the principles of religion on her children, so that if 
they afterwards erred, they could not plead ignorance, 
having been taught the difference between right and wrong. 
My brother's disposition and mine were very unlike ; he 
was steady, while I was the contrary ; and many were the 
warnings I received on this account from both mother and 
brother. 

" Many times was I disappointed with regard to the pro* 
mised situation, and much unhappiness did it cause me. 
I endeavoured to make myself suppose that my anxiety 
for employment was to relieve my mother of the burden 
of my support; but, in fact, it was my longing desire to 
enter the world, and revel in its highly coloured delights. 
" At length I was appointed to the situation, and my 
destination was a village on the sea coast. Though greatly 
delighted, I could not avoid feeling deeply at parting 
those I loved, and the peaceful home of my youth ; but my 
sorrow was greatly mitigated at the prospect of being able 
to add to their comforts, and perhaps soon seeing them. 

" What the nature of my employment was, is now of no 
consequence ; but I found it would be trifling, as there was 
another young man in the office. And my anticipations 
of seeing life were greatly disappointed, as the situation 
was even more retired than the one I had left ; and I had 
no associate save my colleague in office. I never was fond 
of reading, therefore many of my leisure hours were spent 
in rambling along the sea-shore with a gun, sometimes 
alone, but more frequently accompanied by a son of'the 
person with, whom I lodged; a young man whose only 
acquirements were low dissipation and intrigue I had of- 
ten been warned on my love of inferior society — but in 
vain — the propensity still continued, and in the end I bit- 
terly repented it. However, without resource within* I 
must have society, and clung to those young men, both of 
whom were my inferiors in every respect. 

" It was early in summer when I arrived at this place, 
and during the fine weather, time passed very tolerably; 
but when a severe winter set in, the hours rolled heavily 
indeed. My colleague, Thompson, often proposed drink- 
ing; but reared in habits of strict temperance, I for some 
time resisted this temptation. Daly, the son of my host, 
was more successful ; he introduced me to the dancing 
parties of the villagers, and many scenes of low dissipa- 
tion. But I could not be thus engaged every night, and 
when obliged to remain at home, Thompson and I had re* 
course to cards; though the stakes we played for were 
small, and though I was tolerably successful, yet as time 
passed over I found my finances running low. I knew it 
was wrong thus to dissipate my salary, and deprive myself 
of the power to assist my parent, who, I was aware, stood 
much in need of it. Yet I had not resolution to fly the 
temptations continually thrown in my way. 

" On parting my mother she said, 'my dear child, beware 
of running into temptation, or approaching the extreme 
bounds of innocence ; if you do, you may be certain of 
falling. Seek continual assistance from on high to pre* 
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serve you.' But I was strong in self-sufficiency ; I de- 
pended on my own powers, and sought not the only aid 
that could uphold me. Letters from home frequently 
arrived that disturbed me much ; and from dram drinking, 
to keep off cold after a wttting, I insensibly brgan to 
drink more freely, as I foolishly imagined, todrive away 
care, that was increasing on me more and more every day, 
and all the effects of my rv.vn wicked conduct I had an 
intrigue with a young female in the village, which was dis- 
covered by her family, and in an hour of drunkenness I 
wasobiiged to marry her. 

"So passed the winter, and when spring came I had 
not a farthing to support myself and wife, nor any to ex- 
pect for near three months. In this dilemma I applied 'to 
Thompson, whom Ptho'ught my friend, and with more re- 
luctance than I asked, he lent me a small sum, which I re- 
paid on receiving my salary. 

<e For some time previous, Thompson and Daly had 
been engaged in the smuggling trade, which was carried 
on extensively along the coast, and Daly frequently took 
trips with the captain of a smuggler that traded at the vil- 
lage. The evening of a quarter day Thompson came to 
my lodgings, and detailed some news that Daly, who had 
just returned from a cruise, told him. 

<cc And ddyou know/ he added, ( I think the trade so 
good, *I have 'sent out a larger venture-than usual.' 

"' Take care/ I replied, c if a hint of this is given at 
— ~ you may be ruined/'''' 

ccc Nonsense, man/ he said, c who knows any thing of 
it, and even if they did, what matter. I'll warrant the 
great people do jobs in this way themselves,' 

" e May be so, but that is no precedent for us/ was my 
answer. . 

"'Well let the last day be the worst,! won't let a good 
chance of more than doubling my money slip, and I'd ad- 
vise you to do the same.' 

"I stared at him in astonishment ; before I replied, he 
continued — • 

" £ Come, come, .' nothing venture nothing win/ you 
have others to support now, : and should endeavour to bet- 
ter yourself ; its no sin to do what we can, every one for 
themselves in this world, and— 1 

<fC Stop, Thompson/ L exclaimed, putting my hand on 
his mouth, ' don't finish the saying; but as to my making 
a venture I have.it not in my power ; more than the sa- 
lary I received to day I owe, and must pay.* 

"'Did ever any one hear such folly/ he cried, c it 
would be enough for a child to make such a 'speech; can't 
those you owe it to wait, it's well for them to get at it all, 
and you may never have such an opportunity of making 
money.* 

" c But if I have paid my creditors already, I cannot get 
it back/ said L 

"'Paid it away/ replied he, c you were in a confound- 
ed hurry; get it back, no, you'll never see it again / add- 
ing, after a pause, c but it is still in your power to do 
something for yourself, ' 

" i In the name of wonder/ I said, * how can I do any 
thing without money.' 

" e Do you forget the sum that lies in the office; you 
might borrow that, it will not be called for until you have 
it again, 1 ' 

'* ' Are you mad, Thompson, do you really advise me to 
be guilty of such an act/ I replied in astonishment. 

" c No wonderful act to borrow a sum of money that's 
not wanting for a short time ; there's nothing mad in the 
idea I'm sure. 1 

"I could not speak for some time; surprise, and think- 
ing on Thompson^ proposal, kept me silent. However, as 
ours seldom was a ory conference, materials for makingpunch 
were before us ; I mechanically mixed some, and drank it 
off without well knowing what I did. The money was 
to a certainty within my reach, having been paid into the 
office a day or two before* and might not be immediately 
called for, Thomps on continued to enlarge on the ben e- 
fit of sending out a venture at this time with the greatest 
fluency/ whilst I was .silently drinking glass after glass, 
until I made myself incapable of judging rightly. - But I 
need not enlarge -further, you may conceive the result. 
Before we parted, a bargain was made with a man, whom 
Thompson had at hand? fov certain commodities to be put 



on board the smuggler, for which I paid him with the 
money entrusted to my care/' 

Here tlm soldier was interrupted by a deep groan from 
the farmer, and an audible ejaculation from his wife of— 

" The Lord be about my poor boys, and keep them in 
the ri^ht way." 

After a little the narrator resumed. 

" Next morning I was terrified at what I had done; I 
went to have the bargain annulled, but it was too late, the 
goods were already on board. For some days I was like 
a person deranged* I knew not what I did, and I had no 
comfort from my confidant, who laughed at my silly fears, 
and said "it was a pity one so chicken-hearted had the 
prospect of making so much money.' It would be impos- 
sible for me to describe what I suffered during the voyage 
of the smuggler. I drank myself drunk every night, ima- 
gining it drove away care, but the morning brought back 
my tortures threbly angaiented. 

" After a long period of miserable uncertainty, Daly re- 
turned with the joyful intelligence of the smugglers being 
on the coast, having made a most successful voyage, but 
that the cargo could not be landed until the fallowing 
night, as there was a revenue cutter on the look ont, 
Thompson proposed that I should accompany Daly on 
board that night, as he feared to leave the place, lest he 
should be missed : and about the middle of the night we 
set out in a boat. The moon was shining brightly, and 
the sea quite calm, so we reached the vessel, which lay 
about five miles on; before day-light I was delighted at 
the success of my. venture, and flattered myself, after 
refunding the money, I should have sufficient to send out 
a much larger the next trip. 

(< On the following evening we began to make towards 
shore, when near the place of anchorage, and considering 
ourselves quite out of danger, to our great dismay the 
cutter was seen bearing down on us with all sail. The 
captain bore away along the coast, but the cutter being a 
superior, sailer, soon came almost up with us. We had on 
board two pieces of cannon, which were frequently dis- 
charged without injury to our pursuer, as we endeavoured 
to get out to sea, but the cutter, aware of our design, kept 
on the outside, and when near enough, gave us a. full 
broadside of musketry, which killed one of our men. This 
kind of running fight continued for some time, when our 
ammunition being nearly expended, Ithe captain said we 
must either strike or destroy the vessel, not having suffi- 
cient hands to throw the cargo overboard ; and as we 
were not far from shore it was resolved to blow up the 
ship, and endeavour to save ourselves by swimming. ^ 

"The resolution was scarcely announced, when in a 
transport of despair I threw myself into the sea. The de- 
struction of my golden hopes was as nothing to the idea of 
losing my life., "i felt I was not fit to die, and used all ex- 
ertion to save myself. I was a good swimmer, and the 
tide beginning to "flow, I hoped soon to reach land, which 
I found was much farther distant than I at first imagined. 
I felt myself getting weaker — I had a horrible dread of 
death — which I now deemed inevitable, and bitterly la- 
mented forsaking the paths of virtue. My thoughts of 
home and loved relatives I cannot explain; they were 
beyond the power of language to express. The wind rose 
after I left the smuggler, and I had to combat against a 
rough sea. In the midst of my despairing reflections, 
while I felt myself sinking every moment, I was clashed by 
a huge wave with violence against, as I suppose, a rock, 
and heard or felt no more. 

ct When recollection returned, I found myself in bed in 
a small but neat room, the curtains half down, and the 
light of the window shaded. J felt as if awaking from a 
deep sleep, and the past events fioated in my head like a 
dream. I endeavoured to sit up, but found I was too weak 
to do so; I lay for some time gazing around, when ah old 
woman entered; I asked where I was, and what brought 
me there? she answered— 

■" c Shy avourneen, yeare in the housed a good couple, 
may the Lord reward them; an' d'ye want any things 
■dear?'... 7' ■ >■ 

" Not much wiser by the reply, I again asked how I came 
there, and at whai time last night ?' v 

** * Last night V repeated she, in surprise, * oh i wirra, Sir, 
#ear, its more nor a fortnight since ye cum ; the men gem 
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to fish foun 1 ve dead on the shore one morula 1 an' brought 
the raasther" to see ye ; he sed ye'd cum to, an' wid the 
help iv God, ye did ; but ye. are in a fever ever since, 
dear, the Lord be thanked ye cum t'yer mind— 1 11 tell the 
misthress.' • 

« From the mistress, a respectable old lady, who soon 
visited me, I learned where, and in whose house I was, but 
she would not allow me to converse, gave me a compos- 
ing draught, and left me to repose. The next day I was 
much stronger, and my host came to me ; he was indeed 
a venerable picture of benevolence ; taking my hand, he 
fervently praised God for having restored me to their 
prayers. He conversed with me in a manner so kindly 
affectionate, that I concealed nothing from him, and he 
promised to go where I had been stationed, and see what 
could he done. 

" On his return he told me he had learned that the 
smuggler escaped during the darkness ; that I was sup- 
posed to be dead; that Thompson had informed of my 
taking the money : and was put into my situation for his 
good conduct. 

" * The villain,' I exclaimed, * he ruined me to advance 
himself, but he shall not long enjoy it, I will shoot him.' 

" ' Hush, hush/ said my kind host, < these, are the sug- 
gestions of the evil one— give not way to them.' 

" He continued to explain the sinfulness of my inten- 
tions, and that, at all events, I could not venture to appear 
in the neighbourhood, as if seen I should be prosecuted 
for robbery ; he suggested that I should write to my 
friends, and begged I would remain at his house until I 
heard from them. I could not avoid seeing the reasona- 
bleness of his remarks, much as I disliked preaching, and 
agreed to do so, Nothing could exceed their kindness; 
I was soon restored to my usual health ; but days and 
weeks wore away and I had no letter from home. I knew 
not what to do ; I was weary of my residence, for though 
those good people relaxed not in their kindness, yet there 
was a strictness in their family — such a regular observance 
of religion, as suited not my taste, vitiated as it was by 
criminal indulgence. 

" After two months, having had no answer to my repeated 
letters, I became so impatient of the restraints of my 
abode, that I one night left it clandestinely, and wandered 
I knew not, cared not whither. But in the 'darkness I 
took a wrong turn, and after walking all night, when day 
dawned, I found myself in the neighbourhood of my for- 
mer residence. I should have immediately turned my steps 
another way, hut there was some spell over me. I con- 
cealed myself among the rocks on the shore all day, in- 
tending to quit it at night ; indeed I was greatly fatigued 
and soon fell into a sound sleep. 

" It was dark when I emerged from my hiding place, to 
proceed to a village at some distance, where I wa9 not 
personally known. I had not gone far on the shore when 
I saw two persons walking slowly before me, a man and 
woman, whose figures I thought familiar. I stole softly 
after them, and found I was not deceived — they were 
Thompson and ray wife; a few words spoken by the lat- 
ter in a loud tone gave me to understand the nature of 
their connection. Enraged to madness at the recollec- 
tion of my wrongs, I grasped a stout stick, my only wea- 
pon, and crying, ' villain, the hour of retribution is come/ 
struck Thompson, while in the act of turning round, such 
a blow as laid him at my feet ; and continued to beat him 
until actual fatigue obliged me to have done. His com- 
panion on hearing the voice, also turned round, and scream- 
ing loudly, fell on the strand without motion. I suppose 
she imagined it was my ghost who had overtaken them. 
Thompson lay quite still, and thinking I had added mm> 
^ er t0 m y other crimes, I fled quickly, until I left the sea 
far behind, and found shelter at a late hour in a poor ca- 

v?' i^r^ y next mornin 8" I continued my flight, during 
which I encountered a party of recruits on their way to 
eaibaTk for foreign service. I hesitated not a moment in 
enlisting, and the following day left the shores of my na- 
nye country. 

" It would be useless to tell of all the scenes I was an 
actor in for a series of years ; but I still" continued my 
TOttea courses, until I was several times brought to death's 
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door. It was while languishing in the ward of an hos- 
pital, that a good old man found, and spoke words of com- 
fort, that I trust will never be crasecUrom my bosom. H e 
was a native of the place where I first began to sin, and 
informed me that Thompson was not killed by the beat- 
ing I had given him ; he suffered under it for a long time, 
and imagined it was inflicted by a spirit, for it was sup- 
posed that I was drowned ; my wretched wife did not 
long survive the fright she had received, and Thompson 
lost his situation soon after, going no one knew whither. 

" Such is my sad story, and if there are any young per- 
sons listening, oh I let them beware of straying from the 
paths of virtue. I am making my way to my native place, 
but am certain I shall be a solitary being there ; my 
family are, I fear, gone, never having heard from them, 
though I wrote frequently: 7 

The poor man ceased, and tears flowed from his almost 
sightless eyes. We were all affected, for there was a me- 
lancholy in the tone of his voice that touched the heart. 
The farmer drew the back of his hand across his eyes, ami 
leaving his seat, went to the other side of the fire. He put 
his hand on the soldier's shoulder, saying in a low voice, 
nearly inarticulate from emotion, the single word," Henry.'* 
The poor blind man started up, exclaiming — 

" Good God ! do my cars deceive me, who is it speaks Y* 
and he shook like an aspen-leaf,. 

" My brother, my dear, my long mourned brother," said 
the farmer, and thoy clasped each other in a silent embrace. 
When at length their emotion a little subsided, tins gene- 
rous soldier disengaging himself from his brother's anna, 
dropped on his knees, and in the fervour of joy and gra- 
titude uttercdaloud his adoration of the Mighty Being who 
had. thus unexpectedly restored him to happiness on 
earth. 

W. 



SIMPLK SCIMNCJ5— TIN. 

Tin was known, and in use, at a very early period ; it 
is mentioned in the books of Moses, as also in the Illincl of 
Homer. The Romans had learned the method of tinning 
their culinary vessels with it, and used it to alloy copper 
in making those elastic plates which they employed 
in shooting darts from their warlike machines. Coins 
were also frequently alloyed with it, probably from the 
reason that it rendered copper more fluid, and enabled it 
more readily to assume all the impressions of the mould. 
It was alsonssed by the ancients to imitate the silver 
currency. Tin.has very little elasticity, and small specific 
gravity. It Is not very ductile, but so exceedingly iimllcu- 
ble as to be beaten into leaven thinner than paper. It is 
found principally in Cornwul, und so ancient were the 
Cornwall mines, that a writer who flourished forty 
years before Christ, mentions that they wore worked in 
his time, and their produce being conveyed to Gaul, was 
by that means communicated to all parts of Italy. The 
miners of Cornwall were bo celebrated for their knowledge 
of working metals, that about the middle of the seven* 
teenth century, Becher, a physician of Spire, and tutor of 
Stahl, came over to this country on purpose to visit thisiii, 
and it is reported of him that when he mid seen them, he 
exclaimed, " he who was a teacher at home was glad 
to become a learner when he came ihcre? % 

The purity of tin may be known by its weight, it being 
in the exact ratio of its levity ; while gold, on the con- 
trary, is fine in proportion to its density. About three 
thousand tons weight of tin are furnished annually by Corn- 
wall, of which two-fifths are exported by the ilast India 
Company to India ; and to induce them to take so huge 
a quantity out of this market, they are allowed to have it 
at 70s. per cwt. 

Tin is used in large quantities by the dyers ; few arts 
have received such improvement from chemistry as the 
art of dying, for even cochineal gave but a dull kind of 
crimson till a chemist of the name of Kuster, who settled 
at Bow, near London, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, discovered the use of the solution of tin, and the 
means of preparing with it and cochineal, a durable and 
beautiful scarlet. 

Tin is employed to form bell metal, bronze, brass for 
cannon, and a variety of other compounds. The beautiful 



